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see in the character of the national education existing
in any political society, at once the principal cause of
its permanence as a society, and the chief source of its
progressiveness: the former by the extent to which that
education operated as a system of restraining dis-
cipline; the latter by the degree in which it called forth
and invigorated the active faculties. Besides, not to
have looked upon the culture of the inward man as the
problem of problems, would have been incompatible
with the belief which many of these philosophers enter-
tained in Christianity, and the recognition by all of
them of its historical value, and the prime part which
it has acted in the progress of mankind. But here, too,
let us not fail to observe, they rose to principles, and
did not stick in the particular case. The culture of the
human being had been carried to no ordinary height,
and human nature had exhibited many of its noblest
manifestations, not in Christian countries only, but
in the ancient world, in Athens, Sparta, Rome; nay,
even barbarians, as the Germans, or still more unmiti-
gated savages, the wild Indians, and again the Chinese,
the Egyptians, the Arabs, all had their own education,
their own culture; a culture which, whatever might be
its tendency upon the whole, had been successful in
some respect or other. Every form of polity, every
condition of society, whatever else it had done, had
formed its type of national character. What that type
was, and how it had been made what it was, were
questions which the metaphysician might overlook,
the historical philosopher could not. Accordingly, the
views respecting the various elements of human culture
and the causes influencing the formation of national
character, which pervade the writings of the Germano-
Coleridgian school, throw into the shade everything
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